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and spring is to him pre-eminently the time
when " smale fowles maken melodye."   Here
again he shows little minute observation or
discrimination, it is birds in general, rather
than any bird in particular, that he loves.
To praise the song of a nightingale can hardly
be reckoned any proof of  special bird-lore,
and except in the Parkment of Foules, Chaucer
scarcely mentions any other bird by name.
The   crow,   who  is   the   real   hero   of the
Maundples Tale, and who distinguishes him-
self by singing, " cukkow! cukkow! cukkow !"
can no more be regarded as an ordinary,
unsophisticated bird than can the eagle who
acts as Jove's messenger in the Hous of Fame,
or the princess disguised as a falcon who
seeks Canace's aid.   The Parlement of Foules,
it is true, shows that Chaucer knew the names
of a considerable number of birds, but the
epithets that he applies to  each show no
more real knowledge of their habits than the
epithets   which   he   (or  rather,   Boccaccio)
applies to the various trees, in an earlier
stanza, show any love of forestry.   The oak
is useful for building purposes, and the elm
makes good coffins.   In  like manner,   the
owl forebodes death, and the swallow eats
or rather, if we are to believe Chaucer,
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